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State Papers. These were collated by our representative in England, 
when we were engaged in a dispute over the boundary , but the list itself 
raises a doubt as to its completeness. The change of boundary ap- 
pears to have been first made in the commission to Governor Johnstone , 
dated June 6, 1764. 1 This was done in response to a petition of the 
Board of Trade.* 

The career of Andrew Jackson in Florida is given in detail and with- 
out palliation. Here, however, the reader may be pardoned for inquir- 
ing whether the author has simply followed Sumner's account in his bio- 
graphy of Jackson or has drawn his material from the same sources as 
those used by Sumner. The close resemblance between some of their 
sentences leaves a presumption in favor of the former supposition. Let 
the reader compare pages 246 and 251 of Fuller with pages 71 and 74 
of Sumner and draw his own conclusion. Neither gives any authority 
for the statement that diplomatic negotiations were necessary to set 
aside Arbuthnot's interpretation of the treaty of Ghent, nor has the pres- 
ent writer been able to find any. He does not deny that such 
authority exists, but all the evidence he has found indicates that the 
negotiations never went beyond oral communications, which revealed 
the fact that the British government put no construction on the 
treaty different from our own. 3 

It can hardly be very pleasant for an author to find that the publish- 
ers have inserted a catalogue of their publications in the back of his 
book, even though they range in variety from a Boone Bibliography to 
the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

David Y. Thomas. 

University of Florida. 

A Political History of the State of New York. By De Alva 
Stanwood Alexander. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 
1906. Two volumes : viii, 405 ; iv, 444 pp. 

Oliver Wolcott, a member of Washington's cabinet, once declared 
that New York politics was a labyrinth of wheels within wheels, under- 
stood only by the managers ; and long afterward Horace Greeley felt 
lost among the "zig-zag wavering lines and uncouth political designa- 
tions " of his time. Even to-day the ways of many of our distinguished 
politicians are not entirely clear to the most astute observer of public 

'See Commons Journal, vol. 39, p. 174. 

2 See Public Domain, 108; American State Papers, Public Lands, I, 57, 67. 

3 Foreign Relations, IV, 552 et seq. 
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affairs. Nevertheless, Mr. Alexander, who by the way is no novice in 
politics, proposes to unravel this tangled political story from the forma- 
tion of the first state constitution down to the year 1896 ; and two 
volumes bringing the account to the opening of the civil war have now 
appeared. 

The author's method is determined by his conception of history. At 
the very outset he commits himself to the feudal doctrine of Carlyle, 
that the history of a state or nation is largely the history of a few lead- 
ing men ; and this view has dominated the selection and arrangement of 
materials throughout. The personalities of the striking figures of each 
campaign overshadow the issues having their roots in social and eco- 
nomic interests, although it would not be fair to say that the latter are 
entirely neglected. The volumes are based principally upon the 
biographies, letters and papers of distinguished men in the state of 
New York. To Clinton's coalition with Van Buren and to the relation 
between Seward and Weed as much space is given as to the third con- 
stitutional convention ; while the rivalries and exploits of Hamilton, 
Burr, Jay, Tompkins, the Clintons and Livingstons bulk as largely in 
the pages as those of Hotspur, Lancaster, York and Warwick in the 
histories of England during the fifteenth century. 

The first volume opens with a brief account of the process by which 
the colony was transformed into a state and closes with the organization 
of the Whig opposition to President Jackson. It contains thirty-five 
chapters, treating the political history in the order of the campaigns, 
characterizing the principal leaders in each and tracing their respective 
fortunes. The first real political campaign in the state of New York is 
placed by our author in the year 1792 ; and his description of it should 
encourage those who are inclined to think that we have fallen of late 
on especially evil days. " Seldom has an election been contested with 
such prodigality of partisan fury. The rhetoric of abuse was vigorous 
and unrestrained ; the campaign lie active and ingenious ; the arraign- 
ment of class against class sedulous and adroit ; and the excitement 
most violent and memorable." If the remaining campaigns down to 
1832 did not all follow this rather unpromising precedent, they were 
by no means so idyllic as those who are continually reminding us of the 
virtues of our fathers would have us suppose. 

Mr. Alexander's second volume continues the story to the early days 
of 1 86 1 , and in it he is compelled to write the history of national poli- 
tics in New York. In this period candidates for the governorship and 
the high places in the state are looking toward the White House and 
speaking in tones that are to be heard in the South and West. National 
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issues and party machinery control local politics in an ever- increasing 
degree ; gubernatorial contests are swallowed up in presidential cam- 
paigns ; and members of the old dominant families give way to leaders 
more national in character, though less patrician in origin. So promi- 
nent is the feature of national politics in the second volume that almost 
one-half of it is devoted to Seward's bid for the presidency, Greeley's 
political influence, the Chicago convention, and the inauguration of 
Lincoln's administration. 

In spite of a certain monotony which pervades the author's numerous 
character sketches, his style has decided merits ; in vigor and fluency it 
far outrivals the older but in many respects more substantial work of 
Jabez Hammond. The characterizations of men are clearly designed to 
be eminently fair, although the reader finds little difficulty in discover- 
ing the author's sympathies. The statements of facts are usually care- 
ful, but occasional expressions are open to question. Mr. Alexander 
accepts too implicitly (vol. i, p. 116) Henry Adams's sweeping criti- 
cisms of Clinton's civil service policy.' It does not seem entirely cor- 
rect to say that Jefferson's party was " united in principle" in 1800 
(vol. i, p. 97). The causes of the war of 181 2 were far deeper than 
the question of the impressment of seamen (vol. i, p. 162). One may 
query whether the evils of New York City politics which Van Buren 
prophesied in 1821 are to be ascribed to universal suffrage (vol. 1, 
p. 303). It appears slightly misleading to say that there is compara- 
tively little in the Federalist about the federal judiciary, in view of the 
luminous discussions of that branch of the government contained in 
numbers 47 , 66 , 75, 77 , 78, 80 and 8 1 . These and other minor points 
of criticism which might be raised do not impair the usefulness of the 
volumes to that general public for which they are written. 

Charles A. Beard. 

The Writings of Samuel Adams. Collected and edited by 
Harry Alonzo Cushing. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1904, 
1906. — Two volumes : 447, 454 pp. 

At the present time the need for a critical edition of the writings of 
Samuel Adams is a fact beyond doubt. The productions of his pen 
were among the most powerful and persistently active forces that 
brought about the American Revolution. Adams was a Puritan set 
down in the middle of the eighteenth century ; or, speaking with more 

1 Mr. Howard McBain, in a forthcoming monograph on the politics of this period, 
will throw new light on the early days of civil service in New York State. 



